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IN DEFENSE OF the Conservation of the National Parks System 


IN PROMOTION OF a National Recreation Policy which shall Mob- 
ilize the Resources of the Nation and the States, and 
IN THE INTEREST OF Thousands of Organizations and Millions 
of Americans working together for these ends 
ROBERT STERLING YARD, Editor 








HERBERT HOOVER ASSOCIATION’S NEW PRESIDENT 


Wanted: A National Recreational Policy to Equip the Public Lands for the Service of Health 
and Sanity, Define and Protect National Systems and Cooperate with State Recreation 


T A meeting in the Smithsonian Institution on Febru- 

ary 26, 1924, Herbert Hoover was elected President 

of the National Parks Association, succeeding Dr. Charles 

D. Walcott, whose retirement was forced by his own increas- 

ing responsibilities. In his letter of acceptance Mr. Hoover 
said: 

‘“‘The defense and preservation of our National 
Parks is a most worthy effort. Their stimulative, edu- 
cational, recreational values are, all of them, of vital 
importance to all of our citizens. Recreation grounds 
and natural museums are as necessary to our advanc- 
ing civilization as are wheat fields and factories. In- 
deed, I should like to see the Association not alone 
devote itself to defense of the areas that have been 
set aside by our Government for perpetual use in 
these purposes, but to expand its activities in the pro- 
motion of other forms of recreational areas. 

‘<The interests of the million of automobile camp- 
ers and tourists who now annually visit our parks 
should be even further advanced by the reservation 
for them of camping grounds and other recreation 
opportunities in the public lands and forests. Such 
areas need not be so large or under the vigorous con- 
trol which must apply to our National Parks, yet 
they could be greatly increased and helped by the 
Government, especially in cooperation between the 
Federal Government and state governments.”’ 

This outlines an inspiring enlargement of the Associa- 
tion’s program to embrace the great and fascinating field 
of national recreation, of which the National Parks Sys- 
tem, besides its distinctive museum funciion, is andi 
doubtless will remain, the most conspicuous exponent. 


To Promote Living in the Open 
Our National Parks System, however, cannot remain 
a museum system of undisturbed nature and meet also 
the demands of this budding age of outdoor recreation. 
The automobile has begun a new era of wholesome con- 
tacts with open air and nature whose benefits to the phys- 
ical, mental, social, patriotic, and spiritual welfare of the 
American people are inestimable. Other national reser- 
vations must also be harnessed for recreation, and at least 

one new open-air system should be created. 


Acting in concert with its alliance of public-spirited 
organizations from ocean to ocean and lakes to gulf, this 
Association will endeavor to help the Nation, by promoting 
cooperation between State and National Governments, to 
reap the great harvest of these benefits. 

Many states, under urge of the new recreational spirit, 
are establishing invaluable systems of large state parks. 
This movement has recently been organized under the 
title of the State Parks Conference, whose chairman, John 
Barton Payne, is one of our most energetic trustees. The 
State Park movement is growing rapidly. But the Na- 
tional Government, supremely rich in recreational re- 
sources in its public lands, lags behind. 


National Recreational Reservation System Needed 


Besides the National Park Service in the Interior Depart- 
ment, the Forest Service in the Agricultural Department is 
serving recreation ably and modestly ; and a system of Na- 
tional Military Parks, historical in ’ purpose but recrea- 
tional in larger aspect, operates under the War Depart- 
ment. That is all. Nevertheless, our public lands, criss- 
crossed with roads and invaded everywhere by the 
touring motorist camping where night finds him, contain 
many hundreds of places possessing beauty and charm, 
often scenic magnificence, which may profitably be 
equipped, at small expense, for recreational use. 

The shores of many fine reservoirs under the Reclama- 
tion Service, certain wild-life refuges in charge of the 
Biological Survey, innumerable areas under the Forest 
Service and the General Land Office, even perhaps spots 
in some of the Indian Reservations, may be set apart under 
a common recreational policy for the touring motorist and 
the camper. 

We believe that a National System of Recreational Res- 
ervations, open when needful to industrial utilization and 
clearly distinguished by title from our National Parks 
System, if established in the public lands and handled in 
cooperation with existing National and State park sys- 
tems, would work out a mission of beneficence to the nafion. 


Will Protect National Parks Conservation 


There is another reason, also, for its establishment, 
which will appeal to many millions. That is that such a 
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Recreational System will help powerfully to protect the 
conservation of our National Park System. 

During the last three or four years, the National Parks 
Association has demonstrated the people’s ability to pre- 
vent industrial enterprise invading our existing National 
Parks System. The danger of the future, then, lies not so 
much in invasion as in keeping out of this system park 
units which already contain industrial works, or which 
include natural resources manifestly necessary for indus- 
trial utilization at some future time. One such area ad- 
mitted to this particular system will make the precedent for 
the invasion of all its component parks. 

The number of National Park proposals of this danger- 
ous kind, and of proposals for National Parks below the 
required standard of beauty, is increasing with great ra- 
pidity, and it is evident that it will not be long before 
political pressure alone, by forcing their inclusion, will 
destroy the precious conservation of our National Parks 
System unless some alternative, dignified classification be 
devised for many of these otherwise admirable proposals. 
We invite the comments of members and allied organiza- 
tions on this suggestion. 


Two Meanings of Conservation 

In recent years the word conservation has acquired two 
meanings. 

There is conservation for utilization; in our National 
Forests, for example, the waters are conserved for irri- 
gation and power, and our forests for scientific lumbering. 

And there is conservation for preservation; in our Na- 
tional Parks, for example, the waters and forests are left 
to nature’s handling for scientific observation and edu- 
cation. 

Much useless conflict in Congress and throughout the 
country has been occasioned in the last several years by 
ignorance of this distinction and intolerance on the part 
of advocates of each function of conservation toward the 
other. Actually there is no room for conflict in any but 
uneducated and fanatic minds. Every informed American 
not temporarily swayed by polities or local interest nec- 
essarily advocates both, each in its place. 

In cooperation with our very many allied organizations 
in the United States and the National Parks Association 
of Canada, we shall continue energeticaly our work toward 
the understanding and practice of sane conservation 
throughout the continent. 


NORTH CAROLINA FOR NATIONAL PARKS 
CONSERVATION 


The following resolution was enthusiastically passed by 
the North Carolina Forestry Association at its Tenth An- 
nual Meeting on February 20: 

Whereas, we believe that, once established by Con- 
gress, the National Parks should be conserved in their 
natural state untouched by the inroads of modern civ- 
ilization, so that coming generations may be assured 
of their use for the purpose of recreation, education 
and scientific research ; 

Be it Resolved: That this meeting go on record as 
being opposed to any bill now before, or that may here- 
after be placed before, Congress which proposes to 
permit any commercial use of any portion of any 
National Parks, and that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to both of the Honorable Senators from North 
Carolina, and to each member in the House of Repre- 
sentatives from North Carolina. 


ABOUT OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


Mr. Hoover Strongly Advocates Water Power, Irrigation 
and the Completest Conservation for Our 
National Parks System 


The new president of the National Parks Association is 
an Iowan by birth and a Californian by adoption. He 
graduated from Stanford University, California, in 1895, 
adopting engineering as his profession, and married, four 
years later, at Monterey. He has two sons. 

Herbert Hoover is far too well-known here and abroad 
to need describing. His career is detailed in the Congres- 
sional Directory as follows: 


‘*Professional work in mines, railways, metallur- 
gical works, in United States, Mexico, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Italy, Great Britain, South Africa, India, China, 
Russia, ete., 1895-1913. Representative Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition in Europe, 1913-14; chairman Amer- 
ican Relief Committee, London, 1914-15; chairman 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, 1914-1919; from 
June, 1917, to July 1, 1919, was United States Food 
Administrator; member War Trade Council; chair. 
man United States Grain Corporation, United States 
Equalization Board, Interallied Food Council, Su- 
preme Economic Council, European Coal Council; di- 
rector various economic measures in Europe during 
the armistice, including organization of food supplies 
to Poland, Serbia, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Austria, 
Rumania, Armenia, Baltic States, ete., 1917-1919 ; vice- 
chairman President’s Second Industrial Conference, 
1920; president American Institute Mining Engineers, 
1920; Engineering Council of Federated Engineering 
Societies, in 1921; American Child-Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 1921; chairman American Relief Administration, 
engaged in Children’s relief in Europe, 1919-23; Eu- 
ropean Relief Council, 1920-22; trustee Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1911—-; took oath of office as Secretary of 
Commerce, March 5, 1921. 

‘Gold Medals: Civic Forum, National Institute of 
Social Sciences, National Academy of Sciences, city 
of Lille, city of Warsaw, Mining and Metallurgical 
Society, Western Society of Engineers, Andeffret 
Prize French Academy. 

‘Honorary citizen, Belgium. Freeman, Belgian, 
Polish, Esthonian cities. 

‘Honorary degrees: Brown, Pennsylvania, Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, 
George Washington, Dartmouth, Boston, Rutgers, 
Alabama, Oberling, Liege, Brussels, Warsaw, Cra- 
cow, Oxford, Rensselaer, Tufts, Swarthmore, Wil- 
liams, Manchester, University of California. Author 
various technical publications. Joint translator 
‘Agricola De Re Metallica.’ ’’ 


Mr. Hoover is working in and out of government for 
the sane, conservative utilization of the natural resources 
of the country. He believes profoundly in irrigation 
and water power, and has made important contributions 
toward the super-power plans of the future. 

He also believes profoundly in the usefulness of con- 
serving from all industrial utilization one system of pub- 
lie reservations, our National Parks, to serve as perpetual 
museums of undisturbed natural conditions; and in the 
fullest possible development of out-door recreation by 
the national and state governments in cooperation. 











CHICAGO MARCHES TO NATIONAL PARKS DEFENSE 


Her Conservation Council, Representing Twenty-five City Organizations, Declares for Complete 
Conservation and Protests against Senator Walsh’s two Anti- Yellowstone Bills 


HICAGO, when she comes, comes strong. In full force she now marches to the defense of the threatened conser- 

‘vation of our National Parks System. Twenty-five organizations, united in her Conservation Council, unanimously 
endorse Secretary Work’s National Parks Policy, and open fire upon the two Bills which Senator Walsh of Montana 
aims, in this Congress, at the conservation, through Yellowstone, of our National Parks system. 

The Conservation Council of Chicago is the outgrowth of the sentiment for the preservation of nature which has 
become so vigorous an element in our national trend of thought. its purpose is cooperative local work. 


The Council Enters the National Field 
This Council has passed unanimously the following resolutions: 

Whereas, our National Parks System conserves not only the choicest examples of American 
seenery, but of American forests and wild flowers, and American birds and wild animals, all in 
their native environment ; 

And Whereas, these parks constitute the largest, most inclusive and most important con- 
servational reservations in existence and are the greatest achievement for nature conservation 
the world over; 

And Whereas, industrial interests are insistently trying to break into this System and dis- 
turb its natural conditions for the purpose of local business ; 

And Whereas, this Nation can well afford to retain these few examples of its original wil- 
derness unimpaired, for the uses of popular recreation, education and science in this and suc- 
ceeding generations; 

Now, therefore, be it Resolved, That the Conservation Council of Chicago, representing 
twenty-five organizations of citizens, endorse the National Park policy as stated by Secretary of 
the Interior Hubert Work, on January 14, 1924,and the passage of laws in support thereof; 

And be it further Resolved, That we oppose the passage of bills in opposition to such pol- 
icy, as so stated, and particularly the bill (8.311) to authorize the damming of Yellowstone Lake 
in Yellowstone National Park, as subversive of the National policy, and destructive of the 
conservation of the National Park System; and also the bill (8.313) to appropriate $10,000 
to determine what injury the proposed dam would do to Yellowstone Lake, because the expen- 
diture of public money to determine facts nonessential to the real question at issue between 
the people and the interests behind this bill is indefensible waste. 


Everett L. MILLARD, Chairman Conservation Council of Chicago 


Cuicaco COLLEGE CLUB, PARK PRESERVATION COMMITTEE I1zAaK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY KENILWORTH GARDEN CLUB 
Cuicaco WoMAN’s CLUB, Forestry DEPARTMENT LEAGUE oF Cook County WomEN’s CLUBS 
CHicaeco WoMAN’s CLUB FoREST PRESERVE AND NATIONAL MUNICIPAL ArT LEAGUE 
Parks COMMITTEE NATIONAL FARM AND GARDEN ASSOCIATION 
FRIENDS oF Our Native LANDSCAPE Nature Stupy Cius or CHICAGO 
GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA, WILD FLOWER COMMITTEE NortH SHORE GARDEN CLUB 
GimL Scouts oF AMERICA Oak PARK AND River Forest GARDEN CLUB 
InLinois ACADEMY OF SCIENCES PRAIRIE CLUB 
ILLINoIs AuDUBON SOCIETY RIVERSIDE WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, CONSERVATION Union Leacue Cius, Pusiic Arras COMMITTEE 
COMMITTEE, AND COMMITTEES OF 33 DISTRICTS WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION SocIETY 
ILLINOIS FoRESTRY ASSOCIATION WooDLaAwN WoMAN’s CLUB 


IzAAK WALTON LEAGUE, CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Prairie Club Opposes Walsh’s Yellowstone Bills 
Besides its action as represented in the Council, the Prairie Club, Chicago’s principal out-door walking and camp- 
ing organization, has passed the following resolutions: 

Whereas, the 1100 members of the Prairie Club of Chicago through repeated visits of 
their members, have a very keen interest in the preservation of the Yellowstone National Park 
in its integrity as expressed in the original act of Congress, and 

Whereas, we deprecate the persistent efforts to secure legislation which will promote 
enterprises contrary to the purpose to which the Park is dedicated, be it 

Resolved, that the Prairie Club opposes the passage of both Senate Bills 311 and 313 
and of other bills that may be introduced of like purport and urges the Senate to reject these . 
bills, and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be sent to the senators and to organizations, 
asking their support in making these resolutions effective. 








PRIMITIVE WILDERNESS WITHIN CIVILIZATION 


Isle Royale in Lake Superior, Clothed in Original Forest, the Home of Moose 
and Caribou, may be acquired for a National Monument 


ry°HE Interior Department announces the first steps 
il toward the acquisition of a National Monument of an 
unusual kind upon Isle Royale in Lake Superior. Secre- 
tary Work has set aside 9,121 acres owned by the National 
Government, the State of Michigan has expressed its wil- 
lingness to contribute 2,240 acres of state land, and the 
Detroit News has undertaken the work of securing the con- 
tribution of lands privately owned. 

Isle Royale is forty-five miles long and nine miles wide. 
It lies fifty miles off the point of the upper peninsular of 
Michigan and is thirty-five miles from Duluth. It con- 
tains large areas of virgin forest, twenty-one inland lakes 
and several swift streams. Living in its wilderness are 
1,800 moose and 400 woodland caribou, besides sharp-tailed 
grouse and innumerable wild fowl. About a hundred small 
islands cluster around it. 

This primitive area so extraordinarily overlooked by civ- 
ilization has other remarkable features besides its wild life. 
There are remains of prehistoric people who once mined 
there. 


Hoping For Gift of Land 


‘‘This island,’’ says Secretary Work, ‘‘seems to me to 
fully measure up to National Monument standards, and I 
have no doubt that it is qualified for a conspicuous place 
in the National Park System. I am greatly interested in 
the possibility of securing donations of private holdings on 
this island in order that they may be offered to the Federal 
Government. If practically all of the holdings can be se- 
cured for gift to the United States, upon tender of title to 
these lands, I will be pleased to exercise the power vested 
in me by law to accept the gifts and will recommend to the 
President that he establish a National Monument to pre- 
serve them in their natural condition. 

‘*Upon the issuance of this proclamation by the Chief 
Executive the Monument would automatically pass to the 
jurisdiction of the National Park Service of this Depart- 
ment. I regard it as essential to the establishment of the 
Monument, however, that all but a negligible portion of the 
lands in private ownership be secured for the United States. 
Pending the complete development of this project all un- 
appropriated public lands on Isle Royale will be withheld 
from acquisition under the land laws in order that they 
may be available for permanent reservation when the Monu- 
ment is established.’’ 


NOW FOR THE STATE PARK CONFERENCE 


This year’s National Conference on State Parks, the 
fourth annual gathering of an organization of nation-wide 
significance and usefulness, will be held at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, on May 26, 27 and 28. The indications are 
that it will be the largest and most enthusiastic by far of 
a notable series. 

‘*We expect to offer a most interesting program,’’ writes 
John Barton Payne, chairman, in his announcement; ‘‘one 
afternoon will be devoted to an inspection of the Gettys- 
burg Battlefield; and an entire day will be given to a trip 
to the Pennsylvania State Forest School at Mt. Alto, the 
historic Pine Grove Furnace forest plantations, the Cale- 
donia State Forest and other points, affording an excellent 


opportunity for a study of the methods followed by Penn- 
sylvania for the development of areas for park and recre- 
ational uses and for timber production.”’ 

There will be reports from many states, comparisons of 
experience and suggestion, and conferences on means and 
methods. 

The Hotel Gettysburg will charge $3.50 a day for room 
with running water, and $4.50 a day for room with bath, 
American plan. There will be a nominal charge for the 
trips of inspection. 

Interested individuals and delegates from organizations 
will be heartily weleomed. 





FOR AN APPALACHIAN NATIONAL PARK 


In pursuance of his announced purpose to acquire as soon 
as practicable a typical National Park in the southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains which shall maintain the highest 
standards of the System, Secretary Work has chosen a com- 
mittee of five public-spirited citizens to make an explorative 
survey of the region. 

Those named are Representative Henry W. Temple of 
Pennsylvania; Major W. A. Welsh, General Manager of the 
Palisades Interstate Park, New York ; Colonel Glenn Smith, 
of the United States Geological Survey; Harlan P. Kelsey 
of Massachusetts, Chairman of the New England Confer- 
ence for the Protection of National Parks and formerly 
President of the Appalachian Club; William C. Gregg of 
New Jersey, trustee of the National Parks Association and 
member of the National Arts Club. Mr. Kelsey and Mr. 
Gregg represent the Council on National Parks, Forests 
and Wild Life. 


To Make a Thorough Study 


In his invitation to these explorers, Secretary Work said: 

**Our National Park System is the best in the world and, 
in making any additions to it, sites should be chosen that 
will be in every respect up to the standard, dignity and 
prestige of the existing National Parks. I feel, therefore, 
that there should be a thorough study of the Southern Ap- 
palachian Range made for the purpose of selecting an area 
that will be typical of the scenery, plant, and animal life 
of this range for a National Park. I am confident that 
when such selection is made the various interests urging 
the creation of national parks can be centered on having 
the selected area acquired. 

‘*As there are no Government-owned lands in the East 
excepting those acquired under the Weeks Act for the pro- 
tection of the headwaters of navigable streams and which 
are designated as national forest reservations, any area 
that might be selected probably would be privately-owned, 
but little doubt exists that when a suitable area is selected 
it will be found that the owners, through patriotic motives, 
will donate at least part of the land for national park pur- 
poses to remain as a memorial to their generosity and in- 
terest in public affairs. In any event selection should be 
made and the property purchased while the ground is 
cheap.”’ 

The committee is charged with selecting that area of the 
Appalachians which will best conform to National Parks 
standards. 

















YELLOWSTONE DAM SURVEY RESENTED AT HOME 


e Montana Twice Refused to Contribute toward it, and Wonders Why Senator Walsh now 
suddenly Drops Water-Power Clause from his fourth regular Dam Bill 


ONE of Senator Thomas J. Walsh’s three unsuccessful 

bills for authority to dam Yellowstone Lake in the 
heart of Yellowstone National Park has attracted nearly 
so much attention as the additional bill which, besides a 
fourth bill of his habitual kind, he also introduced at this 
session. President Wilson’s and President Harding’s 
administrations have both opposed this dam. 

This extra bill, known as his Yellowstone Dam Survey 
Bill, ‘‘authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to cause to 
be made a survey of the shores of Yellowstone Lake * * * 
to determine what injury if any would be occasioned (by 
the dam) to the scenic features or other attractions of the 
park, or at all,’’ asks the United States Treasury to pay 
costs of $10,000 which two Secretaries of the Interior told 
Senator Walsh he must collect in Montana, and which Mon- 
tana twice refused to pay. 





GENERAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Declares for 
DEFENDING NATIONAL PARKS 
MAINTAINING THEIR STANDARDS 
and 


PERFECTING PROTECTIVE LAWS 





HE Board of Directors of the General Fed- 

eration of Women’s Clubs, in which every State 
is equally represented, passed the following reso- 
lution unanimously and enthusiastically at the mid- 
winter meeting in this city: 

Wuereas, The conservation and scenic standards of 
our National Parks System have been maintained 
by the United States Government for more than 
half a century to the enjoyment, education and 
inspiration of the American people and the wide 
propagation of patriotic pride; and 

Wuereas, Both its conservation and scenic standards 
have been continuously attacked in Congress dur- 
ing the last four years by interests seeking the 
ruin of national values for local advantage; and 

Wuereas, The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has promoted for many years the development 
and higher uses of our National Parks, and has 
ardently defended them from debasement ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resotvep, That the Federation reaffirm its steadfast 
purpose to continue working for the preservation 
of the System’s ideals, pressing untiringly for the 

correction and perfection of its protective laws, 
until Congress definitely recognizes the National 

Parks System as a beneficent national institution 

whose conservation and highest standards must 

by no means be imperiled, but maintained for the 

Nation’s benefit for all time. 











This Yellowstone Dam Survey Bill. 8.313, developed out 
of this sequence of events: 

When, on February 25, 1921, the Interior Department 
proved to the Senate Irrigation Committee that, besides 
inability to affect in any way the May floods in the lower 
Yellowstone, damming the Lake could only irrigate 50,000 
acres out of the 250,000 claimed, and not even these in dry 
years, no answer was possible. 

So Senator Walsh ignored it in the personal letter which 
he duplicated to every member of the next Congress, the 
Sixty-seventh, which assembled in special session the fol- 
lowing May; in that letter he restated his disproven claims 
as established facts, suppressing even mention of the In- 
terior Department’s presence at the hearing. 

And, when the National Parks Association arranged the 
claims set forth in his letter to Congressmen, and the In- 
terior Department’s official proofs of their futility, side 
by side in ‘‘deadly parallels,’’ and sent copies to every 
member of Congress and throughout Montana, again no 
answer was possible. 

So Senator Walsh ignored that, too. 


Wanted: Something ‘‘Official’’ 


But it had now become vitally necessary to call these 
claims ‘‘official,’? to which end a survey would help; 
for if a survey is government-made, it is easy claiming that 
any theory deduced from its statistics is also ‘‘official.’’ 
Claiming and ignoring appear to be Senator Walsh’s prin- 
cipal methods with Congress and Montana about his Yel- 
lowstone dam. 

He had asked for such a survey the year before, but Sec- 
retary of the Interior John Barton Payne had refused it 
because his oath of office required him to protect the Na- 
tional Parks. His successor, however, Secretary Fall, prom- 
ised one under the condition that the costs be raised in 
Montana. To this condition Senator Walsh agreed, but 
when he campaigned in Montana for subscriptions, Mon- 
tana refused to contribute. 

So the matter went over till Dr. Work succeeded Fall as 
Secretary of the Interior. Senator Walsh called upon him 
early, advocating the Yellowstone Dam. Then he wrote an 
open letter to Jerome Locke, the reputed inventor of the 
dam project, stating that the new Secretary of the Interior 
was ‘‘favorable to the project,’’ and again asking money to 
pay for a survey, this time $5,000. But again Montana 
refused to subscribe, and meantime, before this letter was 
circulated, Secretary Work had publicly defined National 
Parks as ‘‘spots set aside by the American Government to 
be maintained untouched by the inroads of modern civil- 


ization.’’ 
To Claim Senate Support for the Dam 


But Senator Walsh’s Yellowstone Dam Survey Bill has 
other objects besides procuring his survey. It is really a 
flanking movement. 

One is to get some kind of a bill reported by the Irriga- 
tion Committee, any kind of a bill, so that he can claim Sen- 
ate support for the Yellowstone Dam. And this is the 
‘*easy to pass’’ kind of bill, because it merely calls for in- 
formation. Many an unpopular movement is started in 
Congress by this device, Congressmen sometimes finding 





later on that, by voting for the lesser measure, they have 
carelessly committed themselves to the greater. But it 
will not work in this instance, because too many constitu- 
ents are anxiously awaiting the committee’s action who 
hold that voting to spend public money to discover whether 
the dam will injure the park commits the voter to damming 
Yellowstone if Walsh can afterward interpret the survey 
so as to show no “‘injury.’”’ 

And ‘‘injury’’ to Yellowstone, of course, is not the issue. 
The sole issue is whether or not industrial projects of any 
kind shall be built inside any National Park. 


Yellowstone’s Protectors 


But let us have faith in this Committee. During two 
Congresses a majority of its members have protected our 
National Parks System by refusing consistently to report 
Senator Walsh’s destructive bills. Here they are: our Na- 
tional Parks’ protectors: 


Republicans Demoorats 
Charles L. MeNary, Oregon Morris Sheppard, Texas 
(Chairman ) Thomas J. Walsh, Montana 


John B. Kendrick, Wyoming 

Key Pittman, Nevada 

Furnifold M. Simmons, 
North Carolina 

C. C. Dill, Washington 

Alwa B. Adams, Colorado 


Wesley L. Jones, Washington 
Lawrence OC. Phipps, Colorado 
Frank R. Gooding, Idaho 
Ralph H. Cameron, Arizona 
Tasker L. Oddie, Nevada 
Samuel N. Shortridge, California 
Holm O. Bursum, New Mezico 
The italicized names are those of the new members, none 
of whom except Senator Bursum have yet been tried out. 
Senator Bursum’s act in. tricking the All Year National 
Bill through both committee and Senate in the last Con- 
gress, establishes his record as a dangerous enemy of Na- 
tional Parks standards and conservation. 
These four have been added to the Committee this year. 


Senator Walsh Ignores Again 


But the Yellowstone Dam Survey Bill has still other 
work to do. 

This is to narrow the issue to Senator Walsh’s contention 
that National Parks conservation has nothing to do with 
the case. 

Not that he has made this contention in words. 

Senator Walsh again ignores. 

He ignores absolutely the national policy that indus- 
trialism shall not enter National Parks, and he ignores abso- 
lutely the millions in Montana and elsewhere who, person- 
ally and through their organizations, are protesting against 
his bills because his proposed dam in Yellowstone will open 
the door to the commercialization of all National Parks. 

When, after three years of continual protests based on 
national grounds, Senator Walsh now asks Congress for 
$10,000 to determine how much ‘‘injury”’ his ‘‘weir’’ will 
inflict upon one National Park, as if that were any part 
of the issue, he insults the conservationists of Montana and 
the nation. 

Indignation Growing in Montana 


But the patience of the people with Senator Walsh’s 
persistent attacks upon National Parks conservation has 
reached its end. 

Late reports from Montana show that this is markedly 
the case there. The farmers have no interest in it; the 
business men fear its effect on taxation and financial sta- 
bility; the women vigorously oppose it. 

The truth is that Montana never has believed in this 
project. There was a flare of interest when Walsh and 


Locke, in impassioned oratory, first painted the great semi- 


arid valley of the Yellowstone as ‘‘blooming like a rose,” 
and declared that damming Yellowstone Lake would also 
stop the disastrous May floods; but this enthusiasm, under 
the Interior Department’s cold facts, rapidly lapsed in'y 
doubt and disbelief. 


Disappearance of the Water-Power Olause 


In the review of irrigation projects and possibilities 
which the state issued a couple of years ago, Senator 
Walsh’s Yellowstone Dam was summed in half a dozen lines 
as ‘‘a promotion in Congress.’’ 

That was two years ago. Since then, as suspicion of this 
plan has increased and public ideas have clarified, the 
swift-spreading, silent opposition has found voice. 

Senator Walsh, himself, is in part responsible for some 
of this talk. People are asking why, after carrying a water- 
power clause in three consecutive bills through two consee- 
utive Congresses, he has dropped it out of his fourth bill 
in this Congress. 


HONOR TO NATIONAL PARK DEFENDERS 


At their last regular meeting, the Trustees of the Na- 
tional Parks Association elected Miss Adela C. Holmquist, 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, and Mrs. John Dickinson 
Sherman, of Estes Park, Colorado, to Honorary Life Mem- 
bership. 

Miss Holmquist’s state-wide service in opposition to See- 
retary Fall’s All-Year National Park bill contributed most 
importantly to its defeat. The resolution follows: 


Resolved, That the Officers and Trustees of the 
National Parks Association express to Adela C. Holm- 
quist, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, their hearty appre- 
ciation of her untiring, devoted and successful work 
toward preserving the standards and the complete con- 
servation of the National Parks System of the United 
States; and that, in recognition thereof, she is hereby 
elected an Honorary Life Member of this Association. 


Mrs. Sherman’s service to National Parks long antedates 
the beginning of the four years’ war of private interests 
against their conservation; long before, in fact, she even 
became Conservation Chairman of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The resolution follows: 


Resolved, That the Officers and Trustees of the Na- 
tional Parks Association express to Mrs. John Dickin- 
son Sherman of Estes Park, Colorado, Chairman of 
the Department of Applied Education of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, their hearty apprecia- 
tion of her unfailing, courageous and influential de- 
fense of the endangered conservation of the National 
Parks System, and their admiration for the vision and 
wisdom of her contribution, during many years, toward 
the System’s sound development; in recognition of 
which, they elect her an Honorary Life Member of this 
Association ; and 

Resolved, That they wish her all success in her efforg 
to put the study of nature in its fitting place in the 
curriculum of the public schools. 


OUR NEW TRUSTEES 


New trustees elected to the National Parks Association 
are Robert S. Brookings, Washington; Thomas Burke, 
Seattle; Irwin Laughlin, Washington; and H. W. de For- 
est, New York. 
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WATER-POWER AGAIN ATTACKS ROOSEVELT-SEQUOIA 


This Time Irrigationists are the Proposed Park’s Opponents, but Their Plans Contemplate 
. Nothing Except Professional Water-Power Development 


HE Barbour bill hearing before the Public Lands Com- 

mittee of the House on February 27 brought to the 
surface the latest attempt of Californian water-power inter- 
ests to gain possession of the Tehipite Valley and Kings 
River Canyon in the region which the nation wants for the 
proposed Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park. 

It will be recalled that, on June 15 last, the Federal 
Power Commission denied the application of the Los An- 
geles Bureau of Power and Light for six or seven reservoir 
sites in the Middle Fork and South Fork of the Kings River 
in which these marvelous chasms are situated, on the 
grounds that the city did not need the power and that the 
valleys were required for National Park purposes. The 
Federal Power Commission consists of Secretary Weeks, 
Secretary Wallace and Secretary Work. 

This year it is a group of irrigationists centering in 
Fresno, California, which demand these valleys, but the 
hearing brought out the fact with startling clearness that it 
is not for irrigation that they demand them, but again for 
water-power. As Representative Barbour put it at the 
hearing, the irrigationists purpose to go into the water- 
power business. 

The Uprising of the Irrigationists 

The story of this new assault, as brought out by various 
witnesses, follows: 

Up to the November day before Mr. Barbour left his 
home in Fresno to take his seat in the new Congress, all 
looked well for the Barbour bill. The three southern town- 
ships of the present Sequoia National Park had been re- 
stored to the plan, and the sentiment of the country stood 
behind the bill. On that day, he first heard by telephone 
of the irrigationists’ opposition, but there was no time to 
investigate it except from Washington by mail. 

So Director Mather and Horace M. Albright of the Na- 
tional Park Service went to California and found the irri- 
gationists organized and intensely in earnest. They bitterly 
opposed the bill unless it should be amended so as to leave 
the Kings River Canyons out of the proposed National Park 
or to give them rights to dam the streams after the National 
Park should be created. It will be recalled that this was 
precisely the attitude of the Los Angeles Bureau of Power 
and Light during the last Congress. 


Want Their Own Power for Pumping 


To this end, again following the example of the Los An- 
geles bureau, they have filed upon both branches of the 
Kings, naming the precise reservoir sites asked by and 
denied to the Los Angeles bureau. To freshen the new 
application the irrigationists offset the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s finding that Los Angeles did not need power from 
¢ source by allegations of their own need of power to 

ump their irrigation water to varying levels. 

Power for pumping is, of course, an irrigation necessity, 
but the Fresno irrigationists can purchase all they will 
ever need from the San Joaquin Light and Power Com- 
pany, from which they now buy some power. To this argu- 
ment against damming the Kings River valleys, they reply 
that they are unwilling to submit to the exorbitant charges 
of the power company; and when their attention is called 
to the fact that the charges of California power companies 


are regulated by law, they retort that the State Railroad 
Commission which performs this public duty is ‘‘owned’’ 
by the power companies. 


Looking Far Ahead 


For these reasons they demand access to the wonder val- 
leys of Roosevelt-Sequoia. 

They have, they say, no plans of any kind, and will not be 
in the position to build these reservoirs for many years. 
In fact they have not yet financed their immense Pine Flat 
irrigation reservoir twenty-six miles outside the national 
park boundaries, and that must be done first and may re- 
quire twelve or fifteen years to finish. 

They are looking ahead to the far-distant future, mean- 
time demanding that these valleys shall not be tied up in a 
completely conserved National Park; and they threaten, in 
case it is necessary to enforce this demand, to summon the 
farming interests of California, and perhaps the whole 
country, to their help in Congress. 


But It’s Plain Water-Power After All 


The revelations of the hearing, however, will make it 
exceedingly difficult to establish a legitimate claim to these 
valleys from the farming point of view. 

Under Representative Raker’s insistent questioning, Mr. 
Barbour said that no amendment could hold these valleys 
indefinitely at the sole disposition of the irrigationists; that 
the Los Angeles bureau or any water-power company ready 
to build could secure the rights as against the irrigationists’ 
filings for a distant future; that the irrigationists had not 
the least idea of damming these valleys only for the compar- 
atively small amount of power which would be required for 
their pumping, but plan to sell the balance of the total pro- 
duct in order to decrease the cost of the small proportion 
used for pumping; that nothing could prevent their turn- 
ing their rights or their works over to professional power 
interests; that, in short, it was the purpose of the irriga- 
tionists to enter the water-power business. 

It follows that, if the irrigationists ask the farmers of the 
country to help them turn these wonder valleys of the 
Sierra into power reservoirs, the sole benefit that they can 
claim, as farmers, is the chance to secure their pumping 
power at a lower price than that fixed by the State regula- 
tions of California. All other benefits accruing to them will 
be their profits as water-power operators. 

We scarcely think that the farmers of California or any 
other State will stultify their own great cause by opposing 
the Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park for such a reason. 


Is It to be a Partnership of Interests? 


All the facts considered, including the enormous cost of 
building power works in these remote high-altitude canyons, 
one cannot conceive the irrigationists considering the power 
development of the Kings River valleys except in partner- 
ship with power interests in command of large capital. 

Thus the new Barbour bill faces the identical opposition 
which faced the Barbour bill of the last Congress. 

The difference is that a group of irrigationists insteall 
of a city government carries the water power demand. 

It is improbable that the bill will even be reported at this 
session. 





~ bad Cavern. 


GIGANTIC CAVES GROUPED CLOSELY IN NEW MEXICO 


Our new Carlsbad Cavern National Monument may Point the Way to Unique 
and Important Scientific and Scenic Discoveries 


By Wiis T. Lee 
United States Geological Survey - 


HE great interest in Carlsbad Cavern, our New Na- 

tional Monument in the Guadalupe Mountains in 
southeastern New Mexico, indicates that, were the other 
unique features of the neighborhood equally well known, 
this region would be acknowledged worthy of widespread 
popular, as well as scientific, attention. 


A Cavern of Phenomenal Size 


This youngest child of the National Parks family, born 
October 25, 1923, when President Coolidge signed the 
proclamation ereating the Carlsbad Cavern National Mon- 
ument, is situated in the eastern foothills of the Guada- 
lupe Mountains, twenty-two miles southeast of the town 
of Carlsbad. It is a cavern of phenomenal size formed 
by solution in a stratum of limestone about 1300 feet 
thick. Its known depth is nearly a thousand feet and 
some of its chambers are on a similarly huge scale. The 
interior decorations, consisting chiefly of white onyx, are 
of titanic proportions. They range in size from the most 
delicate fretwork to columns hundreds of feet in cireum- 
ference, reaching from the floor to heights beyond the 
illumination of the explorer’s torch. Those who claim 
familiarity with other caverns assert that some of the 
chambers in Carlsbad Cavern are not equalled, either 
in size or in the glory and profusion of the decorations, 
in any other cave yet discovered. 


Guadeloupe Mountains Honeycombed with Caverns 


The Guadeloupe Mountains, so little known throughout 
the country, lie chiefly in southeastern New Mexico, and 


extend several miles into Texas. The range is a solid 
limestone block rising ten thousand feet or more in places, 
and eroded on both sides of its crest into impressive, often 
magnificent, canyons. Relatively few people have heard 
of them and fewer have ever visited them. Several liv- 
ing near who have braved their frightening precipices 
and dark narrow gorges bring back strange tales. 

From the meager accounts we have, it appears that 
Carlsbad Cavern is only one of many great or greater 
caverns in these mountains. Some of these have been 
entered for short distances. Of others the portals only 
are known. What lies within remains for the explorer 
of the future to learn. 


‘*Scenery a Hundred Times Better’’ 


Some of the caverns, like the new National Monument, 
open in the foothills amid surface surroundings which, al- 
though curious and interesting, are not particularly im- 
pressive. Others open well back in the mountains in 
canyons which rival the Yosemite in the magnificence 
of their scenic display. One man returning from a visit 
to one of: the caves which opens in a canyon, writes: ‘‘The 
scenery is a hundred times better than that of the Carls- 
’? To one who has visited the latter, this ap- 
+ pears extravagant language. But I have seen enough of 
the Guadalupe Mountains to accept this statement on 
faith, hoping to verify it later. 


Little is known of the history of these caverns. No 


vast chamber in any one of them has ever been follow 
to its end. Little is known of the wonders awaiting thé 
hardy explorer who will delve into their secrets. Cave 
have always been the refuge of beasts of prey and it 
be strange if deposits of fossils are not found in some ¢ 
these. Caverns were the natural shelters of primiti 
men, who, for their possession, contended with the pre 
atory beasts. It is not impossible that the remains ¢ 
prehistoric men may be found. 
Skeletons of human beings which may have been com 
temporary with the cliff dwellers of more westerly lo 
ities have already been found, but they have not yet beem 
studied and no authoritative statement can now be madé 
about them. The burial places of these prehistoric people 
are in sheltered and difficultly accessible aleoves and cave 
mouths high in the canyon walls. There the bones lie i 
baskets woven of the long, ribbon-like leaves of the sote 
plant, some of them still in the walled-up compartment 
where their loved ones tenderly laid them away, shelte 
from the ravages of the-elements and beyond the reach of 
skulking scavenger, who shall say how many ages ago 


What Exploration May Disclose 


To carry speculation further, it is not impossible thai 
the Carlsbad Cavern National Monument may become 
nucleus of a far greater and more important member 
the National Parks family. The world contains many 
examples of immense isolated limestone caverns, but elu 
ters of gigantic caverns are rare. One region in southe 
Europe, where the collapse of cavern ceilings has i 
portantly modified the surface topography, has long i 
terested geologists. 

A careful study of the Guadeloupe cavern region majil 
well disclose similar phenomena on a greater scale, 
add to the masterpieces of our National Parks system am 
other unique example of American scenic supremacy. 





Since the above was written the National Geographic | 


Society has organized an expedition for the spring and 


summer in charge of Dr. Lee, for the exploration, not <a c 


of the Carlsbad Cavern, but of the neighboring moun 
in search of the other caverns reported. The geology 
the region will be carefully studied, and interesting finde 
ings may be expected. 

The Government also will take part. Dr. J. Walt 


Fewkes, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnole — 


Smithsonian Institution, will examine the prehistoric hw 
man remains; R. H. Runyon of the United States Geologs 
ical Survey will study the region’s topography; and Ve 
non Bailey, Chief Field Naturalist of the United 8 
Biological Survey, will make a study of the bats. 

Meantime Senator Andreius A. Jones of New Mexico 
securing a special appropriation from Congress to tun 
an entrance to the floor of the canyon. At the pre 
time the visitor is obliged to make a stiff climb to a m 
tain-side opening from which he is lowered by ropes sere 
eral hundred feet to the cavern’s floor. 
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